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Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Philadelphia,  May  18,  1858. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia,  held  April  19, 
1858,  Mr.  Thos.  Kimber,  Jr.,  for  the  Committee  on 
Inland  Transportation,  submitted  a  Report  on  the 
Commerce  of  the  Lakes,  the  Trade  of  the  Canadas 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  importance  of  a  con¬ 
nection  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Sodus  Bay,  which  was 
read. 

Mr.  John  Welsh  then  offered  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

Resolved ,  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Inland  Transportation,  which  has  just  been  read,  be 
accepted,  and  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  with 
authority  to  print  2000  copies,  with  maps  annexed, 
and  that  the  Report  be  presented  to  the  Association 
at  its  next  meeting. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 


LORIN  BLODGET,  Secretary. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1856,  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
land  Transportation  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  “  Report  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Lakes,  and  on  the 
Importance  of  a  Connection  with  Lake  Ontario  at 
Sodus  Bay.”  The  report  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Association,  and  extensively  circulated, 
not  only  among1  our  own  merchants  and  citizens,  but 
in  other  places. 

It  wTas  also  republished  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
in  New  York,  the  Canadas,  and  the  northwestern 
States ;  and  various  testimonials  have  been  received 
from  those  quarters,  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  positions,  there,  for  the  first 
time,  systematically  arranged  and  promulgated. 

A  far  more  important  corroboration,  however,  has 
been  found  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  trade  ;  and 
in  the  facts  and  figures  collected  from  authentic 
sources,  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  various 
eastern  ports  of  the  Lakes. 

The  Committee  on  Inland  Transportation,  both  of 
last  year  and  the  present,  have  been  engaged  for  seve¬ 
ral  months  in  carefully  collecting  the  statistics  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Lakes  for  1856  and  1857  ;  and  they 
now  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  result  of  their 
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labors,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  the  subject  will 
admit  of. 

The  year  1857  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
period  of  one  of  the  most  disastrous  commercial  re¬ 
vulsions  this  country  has  ever  witnessed ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  whilst  the  leading  figures  of  its  trade  are  pre¬ 
sented,  it  is  not  proposed  to  draw  any  conclusions  from 
the  irregular  and  remarkable  data  of  that  season. 
The  financial  storm,  foreshadowed  in  August,  burst  on 
the  country  with  irresistible  fury  in  September,  and 
raged  with  undiminished  violence  through  October 
and  the  early  part  of  November,  paralyzing  all  move¬ 
ments  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  locking  up  the 
crops  and  the  produce  of  the  country  till  the  close  of 
canal  navigation  sealed  them  finally  for  the  winter. 
Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to  predicate  any  fair 
arguments  on  the  results  of  the  last  year’s  trade ;  and 
the  comparison,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  the 
parallel  statistics  of  the  lake  commerce  of  1855,  before 
presented,  and  those  of  1856,  now  first  collected  and 
arranged. 

Believing,  also,  that  the  importance  of  the  vast  trade 
of  the  Canadas,  now  equally  accessible  to  Philadelphia 
as  to  New  York,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  our 
citizens,  the  Committee  have  prepared,  from  the  most 
recent  authorities,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition,  commerce,  and  resources  of  those  great  pro¬ 
vinces,  accompanied  by  an  accurate  outline  map, 
showing  their  relative  position  to  the  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  leading  public  improvements 
connecting  the  two  countries. 

Such  information  may  be  more  particularly  accept¬ 
able  at  this  time,  when  recent  circumstances  seem  to 


ensure  the  early  completion  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  tlie  internal  improvements  of  our  own  State 
- — the  Sunhury  and  Erie  Railroad. 

When  the  navigation  of  Lake  Erie  shall  he  con¬ 
nected  hy  this  great  link  with  the  various  roads 
branching  off  from  it  to  our  own  city,  we  shall  have 
tlie  whole  grain  and  produce  of  northern  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  southern  Michigan,  and  that  part  of  western 
Canada  hordering  on  this  lake,  laid  at  our  doors  by 
their  nearest  outlet  to  an  eastern  market.  It  will 
then  be  our  own  fault  if  Philadelphia  does  not  share 
in  the  prosperity  and  the  wealth  which  they  have 
hitherto  poured  so  overflowingly  into  the  coffers 
of  our  neighbors,  building  up  their  vast  shipping  in¬ 
terest,  and  thus  providing  the  means  for  that  great 
return  commerce,  which  seems  always  naturally  to 
flow  back  in  the  channel  of  the  export  trade. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  argument  of  the 
report  of  May,  1856,  was,  that  the  great  commerce  of 
the  far  northwest  and  the  Canadas  was  tending  rapidly 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  ultimately  it  must  mainly 
be  conducted,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
on  the  southern  ports  of  that  lake,  for  which  ample 
facilities  were  afforded  in  the  harbors  of  the  New  York 
coast. 

The  reasons  for  this  tendency  were  stated  at  length 
in  that  pamphlet,  and  need  not  he  repeated  here.  It 
may  be  enough  briefly  to  say,  that  they  consisted  in 
the  well-known  principle  of  commerce  that  a  feAv 
miles  of  sailing  distance  add  little  to  the  expense  of 
a  loaded  vessel,  and  that  freights  from  Chicago  to 
Oswego  were  but  a  trifle  over  the  range  from  Chicago 
to  Buffalo,  whilst  the  merchandise  delivered  at  Oswego 
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is  115  miles  nearer  its  shipping  port  than  if  delivered 
at  Buffalo  ;  the  heavy  rates  of  inland  transportation 
for  this  distance,  whether  by  canal  or  railroad,  giving 
a  vital  and  decisive  advantage  to  Oswego,  as  a  receiv¬ 
ing  port  for  the  northwestern  produce.  The  same 
preponderance,  of  course,  exists  also  in  its  favor  for 
the  Canada  trade. 

These  arguments  were  supported  by  an  array  of 
the  facts  of  the  case;  showing  that  in  the  year  1855 
the  commerce  of  Oswego  had  increased  over  that  of 
1854  about  seventy  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of  Buffalo 
had  only  increased  six  per  cent,  in  the  same  time ; 
and  would  have  largely  fallen  off,  hut  for  the  over¬ 
flowing  Canadian  wheat  crop  of  1855,  which  sought 
every  avenue  to  an  early  market. 

Passing  now  to  the  comparative  figures  for  1855 
and  1856,  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  trade  of 
Buffalo,  for  the  first  time,  declined  prodigiously  in 
the  latter  year.  Although  the  grain  trade  of  the  city 
increased  about  one  per  cent.,  the  receipts  of  pork  by 
the  lakes  fell  off  46,000  barrels  (55  per  cent.) ;  those 
of  beef  64,500  barrels  (65  per  cent.);  bacon  1,548,000 
pounds  (7  per  cent.)  ;  lard  5,000,000  pounds  (50  per 
cent,);  tallow  600,000  pounds  (50  per  cent.);  wool 
1,000,000  pounds  (12  per  cent.);  butter  727,000 
pounds  (67  per  cent.);  lead  37,000  pigs  (58  per  cent.); 
pelts  1000  bundles  (25  per  cent.);  seeds  5230  barrels 
(25  per  cent.),  &c.  &c. 

The  total  lake  imports  of  Buffalo,  including  grain, 
declined  from  $48,767,315  to  $10,429,871,  about  20 
per  cent.,  which,  as  the  corn  crop  of  Ohio,  and  the 
wheat  crop  of  western  Canada,  tended  vastly  to  raise 
the  average,  shows  an  unprecedented  and  ruinous  de- 
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dine  in  the  commerce  of  that  port,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  Great  West. 

These  figures  are  mostly  obtained  from  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Buffalo,  and  have  been  care¬ 
fully  checked  by  Jewitt’s  annual  statement  of  the 
commerce  of  that  city.  They  are  confirmed,  more¬ 
over,  by  the  Registry  of  Tonnage  of  that  port,  which 
is  also  appended,  and  which  shows  a  falling  off  of  one 
thousand  and  eighty-three  vessels  and  342,000  ton- 
nage,  in  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  the  year,  being 
a  decline  of  about  eleven  per  cent,  in  that  time. 

They  are  also  corroborated  by  the  published  tables 
of  the  shipments  from  Buffalo ,  eastward  by  canal, 
which,  in  1855,  at  the  collector’s  valuation,  amounted 
to  $29,258,437,  and  in  1856  to  only  $21,970,149, 
showing  a  falling  off  of  $7,258,000 — about  25  per 
cent. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decline  in  the  imports 
of  Buffalo  from  the  Bast  was  scarcely  less  general 
and  important  than  in  its  western  produce  trade. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  precisely  the 
same  principles  controlled  the  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise  westward  in  favor  of  Oswego,  as  the  shortest 
inland  transportation  to  a  port  of  shipment. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  of  salt,  the  great  product 
of  N  ew  York  State,  the  receipts  by  canal  at  Buffalo 
fell  off  in  the  year  1856  from  1855 — 48,400,000  lbs., 
47  per  cent. 


Lumber 
Hides 
Leather 
Pig  iron 
Iron  and  steel 
Sugar 


5,150,000  feet,  62  per  cent. 
272,000  lbs.,  374  “ 

383,000  “  22 

3,350,000  “  15 

7,400,000  “  27 

16,668,000  “  33 
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Mol  asses 
Coffee 

Merchandise 

Sundries 


4,050,000  lbs. 
3,820,000  “ 
31,400,000  “ 
11,800,000  “ 


25  per  cent. 
33 
20 

50  “ 


Owing  to  increase  of  coal  (from  the  Shamokin 
region  of  our  own  State  principally),  the  whole  ton¬ 
nage  fell  off  by  canal  inward  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected,  the  deficiency,  at  a  collector’s  valuation,  being 
$15,758,000 — 18  per  cent. 

So  much  for  the  comparative  trade  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  in  the  years  1855  and  1856. 

These  figures  also  are  taken  from  the  most  reliable 
official  authorities,  and  are  all  admitted  in  the  reports 
above  alluded  to  of  the  commerce  of  the  port. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city,  however,  account 
for  this  unparalleled  decline  by  “  the  interruption  to 
navigation  and  the  general  depression  of  business.” 


OSWEGO. 


But  let  us  now  glance  at  Oswego,  and  see  whether 
these  influences  produced  equally  disastrous  effects 
on  the  commerce  of  that  port. 

We  find  that  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  Oswego  in 
1856,  as  compared  with  1855,  increased  3,017,000 
bushels  (60  per  cent.);  corn  728,000  bushels  (28  per 
cent.) ;  other  grains  averaging  about  the  same,  and 
showing  an  aggregate  increase  of  3,700,000  bushels 
over  the  receipts  of  1855. 

The  total  lake  trade  at  Oswego  increased  $6,612,000, 
or  about  15  per  cent,  over  its  trade  in  1855.  Its  trade 
with  Canada  in  1856  amounted  to  $14,969,000,  being 
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about  22  per  cent,  over  that  of  1855,  and  150  per 
cent,  over  that  of  1854. 

The  exports  of  Oswego  by  canal  southward  also 
sustain  the  figures  of  the  lake  commerce.  The  ship¬ 
ments  of  grain  in  1856  increased  4,000,000  bushels — 
75  per  cent,  over  those  of  1855 — 
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The  total  tonnage  inward  to  Oswego  of  the  canal, 
shows  an  aggregate  increase  of  44,100  tons — about  22 
per  cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Oswego  gained  in  1856 
all  that  Buffalo  lost  from  the  commerce  of  the  previous 
year.  The  hides,  bacon,  pork,  beef,  lard,  and  other 
produce  of  the  West,  and  the  sugar,  molasses,  iron, 
steel,  castings,  coal,  salt,  leather,  crockery,  and  other 
merchandise  of  the  East,  naturally  sought  the  cheap¬ 
est  channel  to  their  destination ;  which  always  lies 
in  the  shortest  inland  transportation  from  or  to  the 
Lakes ;  and  this  advantage  gave  the  trade  to  Oswego.* 

Such  being  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  it  not  important 
to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  a  port  on  Lake  Ontario,  affording 
equal  or  greater  facilities  than  Oswego,  may  not  be 
secured  as  a  port  of  entry  and  outlet  for  the  great  Lake 
commerce  to  our  southern  cities'?  The  molasses  and 
sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  the  coffee  of  South  America, 
the  whole  range  of  imported  dry  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dise  of  Europe  and  the  Old  World,  are  all  equally 
accessible  to  us  as  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

*  It  is  a  fact  most  encouraging  to  onr  friends  at  the  port  of 
Erie  to  observe  how  natural  advantages  of  position  have  enabled 
Oswego  to  make  such  gigantic  progress  in  competition  with  the 
vast  capital  and  solid  organizations  of  trade  which  the  city  of 
Buffalo  has  so  long  enjoyed.  All  the  grain  and  produce  of  the 
bordering  States  of  Lake  Erie,  which  now  find  their  true  outlet  at 
Buffalo,  will,  on  the  completion  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Road, 
be  nearer  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  by  that  route,  with  its 
connections,  than  by  any  present  channel  of  trade. 

The  city  of  Erie  will  possess  especial  advantages  for  this  return 
commerce  of  the  lakes,  as  the  shipping  port  of  the  vast  deposits 
of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  of  our  own  State. 


The  leather,  the  coal,  the  iron,  steel,  and  castings 
of  our  own  State,  the  crockery  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  of  our  own  city,  certainly  should  be  exported 
directly  to  the  point  of  demand ;  for  the  shortest 
transit  to  the  consuming  market,  leaves,  of  course, 
the  largest  profit  at  the  point  of  production. 

Why  should  the  mineral  wealth  and  industrial  re¬ 
sources  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  be  compelled 
to  pay  such  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  enterprise  of  her 
neighbors,  and  be  forced  to  the  Great  West  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  dropping  golden  profits  all  the  way, 
which  fairly  belong  to  the  original  owner. 

Once  more,  therefore,  would  your  Committee  earn¬ 
estly  call  the  attention  of  the  Eoard  of  Trade  and 
of  our  citizens  generally,  to  the  importance  of  trans¬ 
acting  directly  and  by  the  nearest  ports  our  legitimate 
trade  with  the  lakes.  The  total  commerce  of  these 
vast  inland  seas  reached,  in  1856,  the  enormous  ag¬ 
gregate  of  $608,000,000,  of  which  it  is  believed  not 
one  per  cent.  vras  transacted  directly  with  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Is  this  our  fair  representation  among  the  east¬ 
ern  cities  in  this  shipping  and  distributing  trade  1 
With  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Southwest,  we 
hold  a  very  different  position.  Why  not  with  the 
Northwest,  to  which  we  are  equally  near  with  New 
York,  and  nearer  than  Boston  1 


CANADA. 

But  the  comnrerce  of  the  Northwestern  Lakes  is 
not  the  only  trade  which  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  culti¬ 
vate. 
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Under  the  action  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  alluded 
to  in  the  Pamphlet  of  May,  1856,  a  vast  and  most 
lucrative  commerce  has  suddenly  sprung  into  existence 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces 
lying  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Without  the  formalities  and  delays  which  ordinarily 
attend  the  growth  of  such  an  enormous  organization, 
this  trade  with  the  Canadas  has  passed  with  unparal¬ 
leled  rapidity  into  the  first  rank  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
mercial  exchanges. 

In  1851  our  whole  imports  from  the  British  Pro¬ 
vinces  hardly  ranged  with  those  from  Switzerland  or 
the  Zollverein.  In  1854,  this  trade  was  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  that  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Brazils,  or 
the  West  India  Islands.  In  1855,  it  had  swept  past 
them  all,  and  ranked  next  to  France  in  our  foreign 
commercial  list,  having  reached  the  enormous  amount 
of  $30,900,000.  In  1856,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  fiscal 
year: — 

Our  imports  from  Canada  and  the  British 

Provinces  to  June  30,  1856,  were  .  $21,310,421 

Our  exports  to  do  do  .  .  .  29,029,349 

Total,  $50,339,170 

The  total  trade  thus  exceeding  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  figures  of  the  same  period  in  1857, 
were : — 

Our  imports  to  June  30th,  1857,  .  .  $22,124,296 

Our  exports  from,  to  June  30th,  1857,  .  24,262,482 

Total,  $46,386,778 

Thus  placing  the  British  Provinces  decidedly  third 
on  our  commercial  list,  both  as  to  the  importance  and 
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variety  of  the  commodities  exported  and  imported 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  useful,  and  not  altogether  un¬ 
interesting,  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  geographi¬ 
cal  position  and  resources  of  these  provinces,  whose 
commercial  prosperity  seems  likely  hereafter  to  be  so 
closely  linked  and  almost  identified  with  our  own. 


LOWER  CANADA. 

With  the  Eastern  Province  called  Lower  Canada, 
the  tourist  is  generally  the  more  familiar.  After  pass¬ 
ing  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  “  Thousand 
Isles,”  he  fancies  there  is  little  to  detain  him  west¬ 
ward  of  the  picturesque  neighborhood  of  Montreal, 
or  the  storied  battlements  of  Quebec. 

He  finds  among  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  all 
the  native  politeness,  industry,  and  unambitious  con¬ 
tentment,  and  love  of  home  which  mark  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  their  ancestors — the  peasantry  of  Prance.  To 
live  as  his  fathers  lived,  to  die  where  they  died,  and 
to  divide  at  his  death  the  paternal  estate  among  his 
children,  unimpaired,  is  the  sum  of  the  hopes  and 
ambition  of  the  “habitant”  of  Lower  Canada. 

“If  his  crops  or  his  herds  fail,”  says  a  recent  writer, 
in  substance,  “he  lives  contentedly  and  thankfully  on 
what  is  left.  If  they  flourish  and  multiply,  with  equal 
contentment  and  thankfulness  he  eats  them  all.”  To 
cultivate  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbors  or  the 
purposes  of  commerce  does  not  seem  to  enter  his 
thoughts. 

Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  lower  province,  east  of 


Montreal,  but  little  enterprise  or  energy  is  manifest; 
and  while  the  wealth  and  population  gradually  and 
steadily  increase,  there  is  little  of  that  elastic  spring 
and  marvellous  commercial  progression,  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  cities  and  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  city  of 
Montreal  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  its  population 
being  composed  of  representatives  from  various  coun¬ 
tries,  and  having  increased  from  16,000  in  1816  to 
70,000  in  1855.  Its  imports  have  also  steadily  and 
largely  progressed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  ap¬ 
pended. 

Three  fine  English  steamers  are  run  from  this  port, 
which  have  averaged  shorter  trips  between  Quebec 
and  Liverpool  than  either  the  Cun arcl  or  Collins  line 
between  Boston  or  New  York  and  that  port. 


UPPER  CANADA. 

It  is,  however,  with  Upper  Canada  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  the  most  extensive  future  commercial 
relations. 

This  fine  province  is  embraced  within  the  meri¬ 
dians  117  and  74  deg.  west  of  Greenwich,  and  the 
parallels  40  and  49  deg.  north  latitude,  comprising 
an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  or  64,000,000  acres. 

Unlike  Lower  Canada,  it  is  generally  a  level, 
champaign  country,  with  gently  undulating  hills  and 
valleys. 

Its  southern  frontier  is  the  vast  northern  coast  line 
of  the  great  Lakes,  commencing  with  Superior  and 
embracing  the  whole  of  Lake  Ontario. 
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Its  population  is  composed  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  States  and  from  most  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  but  more  especially  England,  Ireland, 
and  Germany,  and  comprising  every  variety  of  class 
and  condition  in  life. 

The  early  settler  of  Upper  Canada,  like  those  of 
Ohio  or  Kentucky,  “marched  to  the  music  of  his 
axe,”  and  was  forced  to  clear,  single-handed,  by  his 
personal  labor,  the  homestead  for  his  family,  and  the 
held  for  his  rude  and  scanty  crop. 

While  the  emigrant  to  the  rich  prairie  lands  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  Kansas,  has  little  to  do 
but  to  turn  up  the  inexhaustible  soil,  and  reap  the 
first  year  a  wheat  or  corn  crop  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  whole  farm  and  its  improvements,  the  Upper 
Canadian  had  to  encounter  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  our  early  frontiersman ;  and  this  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  form  that  desperate 
energy  and  enterprise  which  now  characterize  the 
people. 

With  their  labor  gradually  came  wealth  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  with  these  commerce  and  refinement,  and 
every  attribute  of  an  advanced  civilization. 

Agricultural  societies  were  formed  all  over  the 
country.  Durham  cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs,  and  the 
best  breeds  of  horses,  and  the  best  implements  of 
farming,  were  imported  from  England ;  and  with 
these  aids,  model  farms  soon  began  to  grow  up,  and 
vast  surplus  crops  to  be  raised,  which  needed  a  com¬ 
mercial  community  at  the  shipping  ports  to  receive 
and  export. 

Thus  Kingston,  and  Coburg,  and  Belleville,  and 

Toronto,  and  Hamilton,  and  Eondon,  sprang  into 
2 
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existence,  and  have  since  increased  in  wealth  and 
population  with  a  rapidity  that  rivals  Chicago  or 
Milwankie. 

The  Upper  Canadian  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
our  northwestern  settler.  Generous  and  hospitable, 
he  yet  values  little  the  attractions  of  his  homestead, 
and  readily  parts  with  a  hundred  acres  of  clearing  for 
a  thousand  acres  of  woodland  further  in  the  interior, 
where  he  moves  with  his  children,  and,  for  their  sakes, 
lives  over  again  his  early  life  of  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions. 

The  place  he  left  yesterday  perhaps  to-day  is  the 
site  of  a  railroad  or  some  interior  town;  and  thus  the 
outposts  of  civilization  are  advanced  northward  and 
westward  by  successive  and  endless  gradations. 

In  this  way,  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
Upper  Canada  has  increased  from  £2,500,000  in  1829 
to  £50,000,000  in  1854,  or  about  2000  per  ct.  in  25 
years,  and  its  population  from  196,000  to  1,237,600 
in  the  same  time,  about  630  per  cent. 


Surely  these  facts  must  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
every  Philadelphian  a  desire  for  a  better  acquaintance 
and  a  more  direct  commercial  connection  with  these 
great  provinces. 

The  products  of  our  own  State  are  precisely  the 
exchangeable  commodities  most  needed  by  Canada  in 
return  for  her  grain  and  produce.  There  is  no  an¬ 
thracite  coal  in  all  those  vast  regions,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  geological  reports  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  the 
provincial  geologist,  Mr.  Logan,  who  have  declared 
that,  from  the  structure  of  its  strata,  coal  cannot 
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exist.  We  sent  them  last  year,  indirectly,  several 
thousands  of  tons. 

Our  iron  and  steel  are  already  largely  imported  by 
a  circuitous  route,  and  at  this  moment  several  Phila¬ 
delphia  manufacturers  are  engaged  in  executing  New 
York  orders  for  goods  suited  to  the  Canada  market. 

Shall  we  always  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  to  enrich  our  neighbors  X  when,  from  this  city, 
with  our  present  facilities,  by  our  own  direct  internal 
improvements,  we  can  lay  down  our  products  as 
quickly  and  as  cheaply  at  the  point  of  demand  as 
New  York  can  do  for  us,  saving  the  trans-shipment 
to  that  city,  and  the  charges  of  her  merchants,  which 
would  thus  be  added  to  the  profits  of  our  commission 
houses,  our  factories,  our  coal  mines,  and  our  forges. 


GEORGIAN  BAY  AND  LAKE  ONTARIO  SHIP  CANAL. 

Reverting  now  for  a  moment,  before  conclusion,  to 
the  established  course  of  the  Lake  commerce  for  the 
Great  West,  which  tends,  even  under  present  disad¬ 
vantages  of  distance,  with  overwhelming  force  to 
Lake  Ontario,  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet  of  1856 
may  be  reminded  of  a  project  there  foreshadowed  of 
a  ship  canal  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario, 
from  Toronto  by  Lake  Simcoe  to  Georgian  Bay,  the 
head  waters  of  Lake  Huron.  This  scheme,  then 
foretold  as  a  commercial  necessity,  is  now  about  to  be 
carried  into  immediate  effect ;  the  survey  has  been 
finished,  and  the  money  it  is  believed  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  early  completion  of  the  enterprise. 

To  the  115  miles  of  inland  transportation  now 
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existing  in  favor  of  Oswego  will  then  be  added  570 
miles  of  Lake  navigation,  with  all  the  economy  of 
time,  tolls,  and  insurance  thus  saved  to  the  trade. 

The  entire  commerce  of  Lake  Superior,  with  its 
inexhaustible  mineral  wealth,  and  the  overflowing 
shipments  of  Milwaukie  and  Chicago,  tapping  by 
their  short  inland  railroads  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  will  be  poured  by  an  almost  perfect  semi¬ 
circle  on  to  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 
There,  too,  will  the  Canada  trade  mainly  be  centred. 

But  thirty-five  miles  of  railroad  would  complete 
our  connection  with  Great  Sodus  Bay,  a  port  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Oswego,  and  the  largest  and  safest 
harbor  on  the  Lakes. 

With  these  facts,  the  subject  is  committed  to  the 
Association  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  her  merchants  and  citizens  generally. 


APPENDIX. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  the  Committee 
on  Inland  Transportation  have  carefully  endeavored 
to  draw  their  statistics  from  the  latest  official  sources. 
Many  letters  have  been  received  from  officers  of  the 
various  Boards  of  Trade,  at  different  cities  on  the 
Lakes,  and  from  these,  and  their  published  statistics, 
the  figures  have  been  gathered. 

The  general  information  contained  in  the  sketch  of 
the  Canadas  was  obtained  partly  by  personal  investi¬ 
gation  in  those  provinces,  and  by  correspondence  with 
some  of  their  principal  merchants ;  but  mainly  from 
the  latest  published  authorities,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Directory,  the  Canadian  Almanacs  for  1857 ;  and 
especially  from  two  Essays  by  J.  Sheridan  Hogan 
and  Alexander  Morris,  on  the  Resources  and  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Canadas,  which  received  the  approval  of 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  Governor-General  of  those  pro¬ 
vinces  in  1855. 

The  Committee  feel  that  an  acknowledgment  is 
also  due  to  the  present  able  and  efficient  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  for  his  assistance 
in  collecting  and  preparing  many  of  the  statistical 
tables. 

THOS.  KIMBER,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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THE  GEORGIAN  BAY  AND  ONTARIO  SHIP  CANAL. 

From  the  Chicago  Press,  Feb.  16,  1858. 

At  length  we  have  something  definite  and  reliable  upon  this 
subject.  The  report  of  the  Engineer,  Kivas  Tully,  Esq.,  with  an 
excellent  map  of  the  route,  is  before  us.  It  is  specially  gratifying 
to  us  that  the  particular  route  so  often  noticed  in  these  columns  is 
found  from  actual  survey  to  be  the  best ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  still 
greater  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  doubt  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  public,  that  the  work,  though  expensive,  is  proved  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  feasible. 

The  report  commences  at  the  Lake  Ontario  terminus ;  but  in 
our  synopsis  of  it  we  shall  begin  at  the  Georgian  Bay,  as  being 
the  most  natural  in  contemplating  the  work  from  our  stand-point. 
And  here  let  us  request  our  readers  to  place  a  map  before  them, 
for  even  though  it  be  a  small  one,  a  much  clearer  and  more  definite 
idea  can  by  this  means  be  formed  of  the  location  and  the  importance 
of  this  great  enterprise.  Let  us  further  premise  that  on  the  subject 
of  terminal  harbors  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nottawasaga  River  on  the 
Georgian  Bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  on  Lake  Ontario, 
the  report  shows  that  ample  accommodations  can  be  secured  at 
a  reasonable  expense.  The  report  also  shows  that  Lake  Simcoe, 
which  is  the  summit,  affords  an  abundance  of  water  to  feed  the 
canal ;  in  fact,  a  very  large  surplus  beyond  what  can  be  used  for 
canal  purposes.  The  estimates  are  made  for  a  canal  of  sufficient 
size  to  pass  vessels  of  a  thousand  tons  burthen. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Nottawasaga  on  Georgian  Bay  the  route 
lies  for  twenty  miles  up  the  valley  of  that  river,  and  presents  no 
engineering  difficulties  whatever.  From  this  point,  where  it  leaves 
the  river,  to  Kempenfeldt  Bay  on  Lake  Simcoe  is  only  nine  miles. 
The  greatest  depth  to  be  excavated  in  this  nine  miles  is  18  feet, 
and  the  total  amount  of  excavation  is  6,000,000  yards,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  these  nine  miles  is  put  down  at  $1,500,000.  The 
total  distance  from  the  Georgian  Bay  to  Lake  Simcoe  is  twenty- 
nine  miles,  and  the  lockage  to  be  overcome  130  feet,  requiring  11 
locks  of  about  12  feet  lift. 

Lake  Simcoe  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and 
furnishes  twenty-four  miles  of  the  distance  without  expense.  The 
total  length  of  the  summit  level,  including  the  nine  miles  last  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Lake  Simcoe,  the  portion  of  the  canal  through  the  marshes 
of  the  Holland  River,  and  the  ridge  south  of  Lake  Simcoe,  where 
the  canal  would  begin  to  descend  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  fifty-six  miles. 
The  entire  length  of  the  route  surveyed  is  one  hundred  miles,  so 
that  the  summit  will  embrace  more  than  half  the  entire  distance. 

Between  the  Holland  and  the  Humber  Rivers  is  where  the  real 
serious  difficulty,  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  is  to 
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be  found.  Supposing  ourselves  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ridges,  we  quote  the  language  of  the  report : — 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Humber  there  are  no  engineering  difficulties  of 
an  extraordinary  character  as  far  as  the  23d  section  (north  of  Lake  Ontario) 
at  the  town  line  of  Vaughan  and  King,  where  the  deep  excavation  through 
the  ridges  commences.  This  excavation  extends  ten  miles.  [Here  it 
reaches  the  marshes  of  the  Holland  River,  which  empties  into  Lake  Simcoe. 
— Eds.]  The  greatest  depth  to  be  excavated  will  be  197.76  feet,  or  2.24 
under  200  feet.  This  will  be  the  greatest  depth  from  the  summit.  The 
ridges  present  a  gradual  inclination  north  and  south ;  the  slope  to  the 
north  being  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  the  southern  slope  four 
and  a  half  miles  ;  total,  ten  miles.  The  depth  of  this  excavation  will 
average  90  feet,  and  will  contain  nearly  48,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  being 
composed,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured,  of  light  clay  and  gravel,  will  not 
cost  more  than  25  cents  per  yard,  making  a  total  of  $12,000,000.  From 
the  33d  section  (commencing  on  Lake  Ontario)  to  the  48  to  Cook’s  Bay  at 
Lake  Simcoe,  the  canal  would  pass  through  the  Holland  River  marsh, 
following  its  course  except  at  the  bends  of  the  river,  which  are  cut  off.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  river  is  of  an  available  capacity,  and  would 
require  slight  alterations,  averaging  150  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  of 
water  from  9  to  12  feet. 

We  present  the  following  table  in  full,  showing  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work. 


Estimate. 

Quantity.  Des.  of  work. 

63,300,000  c.  y.  Earth  excavation  . 

50  Locks  complete 
4  Dams  .... 
25  Waste  weirs  . 

2  Harbor  accommodations 
2  “  Lake  Simcoe 

50  Accommodation  bridges 
15  Culverts 

Land  damages 


Engineering  and  contingencies 


Kate. 

25c. 

$15,825,800 

$80,000 

4,000,000 

5,000 

20,000 

4,000 

100,000 

200,000 

400,000 

100,000 

200,000 

5,000 

250,000 

8,000 

120,000 

200,000 

$21,115,000 

1,055,750 

$22,170,750 

The  lockage  from  Lake  Simcoe  down  to  Lake  Ontario  is  470 
feet,  making  the  entire  lockage  of  the  canal  600  feet,  requiring  50 
locks  of  12  feet  each. 

We  omit  any  reference  to  the  other  three  routes  surveyed,  as  a 
synopsis  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  one  which  proved  to  be 
the  best  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes.  It  shows  conclusively  that 
the  work  is  entirely  practicable,  and  at  a  cost  which  will  insure  its 
construction  at  no  distant  day. 

Other  important  questions  still  remain  to  be  discussed.  Does 
the  commerce  of  the  West  require  the  construction  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  Canal  ?  Will  it  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  ?  If  it  would  not  pay  now,  will  it  be  likely  to  do  so  by  the 
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time  it  can  be  completed  ?  To  these  questions  our  fellow  citizen, 
Col.  R.  B.  Mason,  will  at  once  address  himself,  and  whatever  con¬ 
clusion  he  shall  arrive  at  we  doubt  not  will  command  the  respect 
and  the  entire  confidence  of  the  scientific  and  the  commercial 
world.  The  results,  as  soon  as  they  are  reached,  will  be  presented 
to  our  readers. 

So  important,  however,  do  we  deem  this  work,  and  so  deep  is 
our  interest  in  it,  that  we  present  a  few  considerations  from  facts 
already  known,  which  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Canal  would  pay  an  interest  on  its  cost. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  average  delay  and 
expense  of  lightening  vessels  over  the  St.  Clair  Flats  would  be  at 
least  fully  equal  to  the  delay  by  lockage  and  the  cost  of  tolls  upon 
the  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  Many  believe  that  in  these  two  regards 
the  route  by  the  St.  Clair  River  would  be  found  in  practice  to  be 
the  most  expensive ;  but  suppose  them  to  be  only  equal,  the 
amount  of  saving  on  the  transport  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes, 
which  shippers  could  afford  to  pay  as  an  additional  tax  to  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal,  would  be  limited  by  the  amount  saved  for 
transit  on  the  shorter  distance  by  this  route.  The  amount  saved 
on  the  distance  to  New  York  by  Oswego,  Mr.  Tully  puts  down  at 
405  miles,  and  the  time  four  days.  The  amount  saved  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  Quebec  and  Liverpool  is  537  miles.  Making  no  account 
of  the  time,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  important  element,  and 
taking  the  average  distance,  450  miles,  we  present  the  following 
table  : — 

The  present  value  of  Lake  Commerce  as  shown  by  official 
documents  of  previous  years  must  now  be  about  .  .  $700,000,000 

Half  east  and  half  west  .......  350,000,000 

Transport  on  the  lakes  is  equal  at  a  low  figure  to  about  say 

five  per  cent .  35,000,000 

Suppose  we  assign  to  Lake  Michigan,  the  upper  portion  of 
Huron  and  Superior,  say  one-third  .....  12,000,000 

The  average  distance  of  lake  transport  is,  say  1,200  miles. 

It  would  be  shortened  one-third  by  this  route,  and  the  cost 
therefore  is  reduced  one-third.  This  saving  would  be 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  one-third  of  ...  4,060,000 

This  would  be  equal  to  an  annual  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  80,000,000 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  four  times  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  work.  Either  the  amount  of  commerce  or  the  tolls,  on  this 
hypothesis  might  be  reduced  two-thirds,  and  yet  the  canal  would 
yield  a  revenue  sufficient  even  now  to  warrant  its  construction. 

But  he  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  extent  and  the  resources 
of  the  vast  and  magnificent  country  west  and  northwest  of  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Superior,  who  does  not  know  that  their  commerce, 
immense  as  it  now  confessedly  is,  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  Let  any  man  examine  the  map,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  country  is  filling  up  with  a  population  of 
great  intelligence  and  unswerving  energy,  and  he  cannot  doubt 
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that  the  child  is  born  who  will  see  our  lake  commerce  increased  a 
dozen  fold.  Begin  the  Canal  on  the  first  of  May  next,  and  before 
it  can  possibly  be  completed  our  lake  commerce  will  hare  doubled, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  will  be  increased  in 
a  corresponding  ratio.  If  Canada  will  take  hold  of  the  work  in 
earnest  and  build  it,  we  will  guarantee  that  the  west  will  furnish  it 
with  a  satisfactory  amount  of  business. 

Whatever  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  present  movement, 
now  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  entirely  practicable,  we  have  an 
abidiug  faith  that  we  shall  live,  if  spared  to  the  age  of  our  fathers, 
to  see  this  great  work  completed.  It  would  add  very  materially 
to  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  west  of  the  lakes,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  own  city  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated.  The  agitation  which  has  resulted  in  this  survey,  originated 
in  these  columns  some  time  in  1853,  and  for  several  months  the 
Press  was  the  only  journal  here  to  advocate  it.  By  some  of  our 
cotemporaries  our  opinions  have  been  treated  with  a  sneer  and 
our  efforts  with  contempt.  If,  however,  we  have  in  any  way  con¬ 
tributed  to  open  another  magnificent  water-line  of  transport  to 
the  ocean,  if  by  any  means  we  can  influence  its  early  completion 
and  thereby  benefit  the  millions  who  are  hereafter  to  find  homes 
in  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  we  shall  have  secured  an  abundant  re¬ 
ward  for  all  the  labor  and  the  expense  we  have  incurred  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  its  manifest  advantages. 

AVELLAND  CANAL. 

“The  AVelland  Canal,  by  which  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  avoided, 
was  commenced  in  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  chiefly  by  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  Honorable  W.  H.  Merritt.  It  is  a  very 
important  work.  Its  locks  are  150  feet  in  length  of  chamber,  by 
a  width  of  26J  feet,  its  dimensions  being  well  suited  for  the  class 
of  vessels  best  adapted  to  the  western  lakes,  and  of  which  large 
numbers  pass  through  it,  as  well  of  Canadian  as  American  crafts. 
This  canal  is  28  miles  in  length,  having  about  30  cut-stone  locks. 
It  surmounts  an  elevation  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  of  330 
feet,  while  the  elevation  from  tide-water  to  Lake  Ontario,  being 
over  200  feet,  is  overcome  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  seven  in 
number,  of  various  lengths,  from  12  miles  to  one  mile  (but  in  the 
aggregate  only  41  miles  of  canal),  having  locks  200  feet  in  length 
between  the  gates,  and  45  feet  in  width,  with  an  excavated  trunk 
from  100  to  140  feet  wide  on  the  water  surface,  and  a  depth  of  ten 
feet  of  water.  These  canals  are  chiefly  used  for  ascending  the 
stream,  as  large  steamers  drawing  seven  feet  of  water,  with  passen¬ 
gers  and  mails,  leave  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the 
morning,  and  without  passing  through  a  single  lock,  reach  the 
wharf  at  Montreal  the  same  day  before  dark.” — Morris'  Essay  on 
Canada. 
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BUFFALO, 
Table  1. 


Table  of  Lake  Imports. 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1S57. 

Wheat,  bushels 

8,022,126 

8,466,671 

8,334,179 

Corn,  “ 

8,711,230 

9,632,477 

5,713,611 

Oats,  “ 

2,693,322 

1,733,382 

1,214,760 

Barley,  “ 

62,304 

46,327 

37,844 

Rye,  “ 

299,591 

245,810 

48,536 

Pork,  bbls. 

147,898 

106,682 

60,477 

20,283 

Beef,  “ 

56,997 

97,804 

33,320 

59,911 

Bacon,  lbs. 

20,455,400 

10,768,396 

9,220,932 

3,612,519 

Larcl,  “ 

13,575,662 

10,357,136 

5,335,500 

643,000 

Tallow,  “ 

1,234,100 

634,900 

445,750 

Wool,  “ 

8,018,560 

7,07  0,640 

5,510,340 

Butter,  “ 

1,988,920 

1,241,600 

923,000 

Lead,  pigs 

67,309 

30,367 

22,247 

Pelts,  bundles 

4,311 

3,368 

1,595 

Seeds,  bbls. 

20,522 

15,297 

14,830 

Total  Lake  Imports. 

1855  $48,167,315 

1856  40,429,871 

1857  34,846,592 

Table  2. 


Receipts  by  Canal. 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Salt,  lbs. 

109,325,311 

60,913,373 

52,228,989 

Lumber,  feet 

8,424,871 

3,273,562 

1,853,693 

Hides,  lbs. 

724,055 

452,525 

130,500 

Leather,  “ 

1,886,336 

1,503,257 

714,135 

Pig  iron,  “ 

22,858,980 

19,507,443 

12,417,164 

Sugar,  “ 

49,368,103 

32,700,272 

12,768,136 

Molasses,  “ 

16,113,013 

12,065,263 

7,701,144 

Coffee,  “ 

13,982,797 

10,161,843 

4,900,077 

Merchandise,  lbs. 

169,618,022 

138,220,145 

92,894,060 

Bar-iron  and  steel,  lbs. 

27,413,763 

20,016,971 

12,617,665 

Sundries,  lbs. 

22,742,888 

109,554,884 

10,471,711 
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BUFFALO — OSWEGO. 


1855 

1856 

1857 


1854 

1855 

1856 
1S57 


Table  3. 

Total  Receipts  by  Canal. 

.  $87,856,037 
72,098,745 
.  46,627,526 


Total  Exports  by  Canal. 

Collectors’  valuation. 

.  $26,936,707 

.  29,258,437 

21,970,149 
16,956,740 


Total  Tonnage  employed  at  Buffalo,  in  the  Lake  Trade.  Entrances 

and  Clearances. 


No.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1854  . 

.  8,912 

3,990,284 

1855  . 

.  9,211 

3,360,233 

1856  . 

.  8,128 

3,018,589 

1857  . 

.  7,581 

3,221,806 

OSWEGO. 

Table  4. 

Receipts  by  Lake  for  4  Years. 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Wheat,  bushels 
Corn, 

Eye, 

Barley,  “ 
Oats,  “ 

2,492,333 

2,632,274 

43,215 

101,436 

323,296 

5,365,783 

2,860,900 

281,021 

172,215 

228,097 

8,382,398 

3,589,211 

339,503 

110,019 

169,758 

5,360,452 

2,003,992 

74,436 

281,210 

14,603 

5,592,554 

8,908,016 

12,590,889 

7,834,693 

Total  Tonnage  of  Oswego  Exports  and  Imports. 

1854  $40,000,000 

1855  44,000,000 

1856  50,612,603 


OSWEGO. 
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Oswego  and  Canada  Trade.  Custom  House,  Oswego 

1854  . 

$6,595,086 

1855  . 

12,010,663 

1856  .... 

14,969,005 

Table  5. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  Property  cleared  from  and  received  at 
Oswego  by  Canal  for  three  seasons. 


1855. 

1S56. 

1857. 

Cleared,  tons 

352,560 

491,161 

311,636 

Arrived,  “ 

209,015 

253,118 

206,503 

Total  tons 

561,635 

144,939 

524,139 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  arriving  at  the  Port  of  Oswego 

for  four  years. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1853. 

4,014 

148,606 

1855. 

3,420 

803,  i  8o 

1854. 

3,060 

632,164 

1856. 

3,550 

856,165 

Table  6. 

Shipments  by  Canal. 


1S55. 

1856. 

1857. 

Pork,  bbls. 

5,883 

30,155 

5,031 

Beef,  “ 

1,600 

2,102 

1.211 

Flour,  “ 

398,931 

395,523 

301,530 

Wheat,  bushels 

2,698,311 

5,994,209 

2,128,429 

Corn,  “ 

2,498,3 11 

3,224,249 

1,850,394 

Rve,  “ 

222,888 

308,651 

55,805 

Barley,  “ 

153,265 

95,381 

239,181 

Oats,  “ 

188,151 

158,212 

12,251 

Peas  &  Beans,  bushels 

39,662 

19,134 

1,481 

Domestic  Spirits,  galls. 

11,466 

4,125 

34,000 

Bacon,  lbs. 

1,628,494 

4,085,642 

508,501 

Lard,  “ 

984,081 

1,141,128 

59,753 

Wool, 

398,259 

131,221 

20,213 

Hides,  “ 

33,081 

199,154 

21,920 

Oil  Cake,  “ 

4,651,085 

1,513,664 

4,931,630 

Leather,  “ 

29,606 

135,432 

345,329 

Blooms  &  bar  iron,  tons 

342,531 

25,516 

Iron  &  Steel,  “ 

188,335 

126,198 

45,840 

Coal,  “ 

1,412,500 

160,000 

Lumber,  feet 

10,604,000 

15,161,291 

92,459,461 
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Table  7. 


Receipts  by  Canal. 


1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Hides,  lbs. 

85,801 

72,897 

64,618 

Leather,  “ 

26,999 

324,837 

101,194 

Furniture, 

115,249 

1,131,320 

153,249 

Pig  Iron, 

3,349,944 

15,918,125 

2,668,685 

Castings,  &c.,  “ 

3,749,626 

10,812,578 

5,520,878 

Bloom  &  Bar  Iron,  “ 

98,300 

287,225 

8,420 

Domestic  Salt, 

160,214,220 

195,103,300 

142,050,372 

Sugar,  “ 

13,285,377 

21,577,177 

7,557,687 

Molasses,  “ 

3,646,301 

5,068,503 

2,241,381 

Coffee, 

1,854,481 

3,820,377 

1,028,693 

Nails,  Spikes,  &c.,  “ 

1,736,667 

3,159,826 

660,162 

Iron  &  Steel,  “ 

4,490,228 

12,729,228 

4,014,010 

Railroad  Iron,  “ 

63,797,597 

59,319,310 

57,940,794 

Crockery,  “ 

951,588 

3,144,127 

1,916,086 

Stone,  Lime  &  Clay,  “ 

16,161,898 

17,604,152 

18,201,328 

Coal, 

61,272,120 

97,942,394 

131,138,025 

All  other  Mdse.,  “ 

42,343,480 

40,145,604 

17,917,877 

Wool, 

73,600 

Dried  Fruit,  “ 

183,776 

68,839 

Domestic  Spirits,  galls. 

777,008 

32,198 

Sundries,  lbs. 

4,569,407 

9,104,685 

5,783,993 

CHICAGO. 

Population  of  Chicago  by  city  census — 

1854  65,872 

1855  83,509 

1856  110,000 

1857  (Estimate)  ....  130,000 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  Chicago,  1854  to 


No.  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1854 

.  5,021 

1,092,644 

1855 

.  6,610 

1,608,845 

1856 

00 

Ol 

CO 

r— 

1,545,379 

1857 

.  7,557 

1,753,413 

CHICAGO. 
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Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago :  Receipts  from  all  points, 
inland  and  by  lake — 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Wheat,  (bush.) 
Corn,  “ 

Oats,  “ 

Rye, 

Parley,  “ 

3,088,955 

7,490,753 

4,193,385 

85,961 

201,764 

7,535,097 

8,532,377 

2,947,187 

68,068 

301,805 

8,767,760 

11,888,398 

2,219,897 

45,707 

128,457 

10,554,761 

7,409,130 

1,707,245 

87,911 

127,689 

Total, 

15,010,818 

17,284,534 

23,050,219 

19,886,536 

Flour,  its  equi¬ 
valent  in  wheat, 

792,875 

1,203,310 

1,624,605 

1,969,670 

Total  (bush.), 

15,804,423 

20,487,953 

24,674,824 

21,856,206 

Flour,  bids. 

234,575 

320,312 

410,989 

489,934 

Receipts  of  various  articles  of  Produce,  Manufacture,  &c.,  at 
Chicago  for  1856  and  1857 — 


1856. 

Agricultural  Implements,  lbs.  1,605,650 

1857. 

15,323,370 

Agricultural  Products, 

“  2,968,596 

11,893,227 

Apples,  bbls.  . 

77,175 

17,170 

Brick,  No.  . 

26,833,230 

218,471,000 

Butter,  lbs.  . 

2,668,938 

1,539,385 

Cheese,  “ 

1,633,805 

978,590 

Coal,  tons  . 

93,020 

171,350 

Dried  Fruits,  lbs.  . 

4,538,111 

516,987 

Grass  Seeds,  “ 

2,843,202 

2,257,223 

Hides,  “ 

3,527,992 

5,439,284 

Hemp,  “ 

50,503 

193,637 

Lath,  No. 

79,435,120 

80,144,000 

Lumber,  ft.  . 

456,673,169 

459,639,198 

Lead,  lbs. 

7,025,806 

4,764,480 

Iron  (railroad),  tons 

51,445 

28,092 

Iron  and  nails,  “ 

15,208 

16,413 

Merchandise,  packages  . 

302,968 

160,763 

tons  . 

148,519 

174,612 

Provisions,  lbs. 

S, 516, 327 

6,252,228 

CHICAGO. 
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Receipts  of  various  Articles — continued. 


1856. 

1857. 

Salt,  bbls. 

175,687 

204,473 

“  sacks,  bbls.  . 

24,441 

117,377 

Shingles,  No. 

.  135,876,000 

131,830,250 

Staves,  “ 

11,241,349 

3,153,610 

Sugar,  lbs. 

4,473,485 

8,147,127 

Wool,  “ 

1,853,920 

1,116,831 

Cattle,  No.  . 

21,950 

48,288 

Horses,  “ 

14,840 

4,428 

Hogs,  “  (live)  . 

174,515 

208,902 

Sheep,  “ 

19,521 

25,469 

receipts  of  wood  and  coal  by  lake,  and  from  the  interior : — 
1855.  1856.  1857. 


/ — 

Wood,  cds. 

Coal,  tons.  Wood,  cds. 

Coal,  tons. 

Coal,  tons. 

By  lake  . 

41,673 

100,007 

61,631 

83,721 

134,043 

“  canal  . 

30,739 

4,655 

22,707 

3,899 

6,656 

“  Mich.  S.  B.  R. 

640 

1 

3,486 

41 

0 

“  Mich.  Central 

1,758 

52 

250 

12 

76 

“  Rocklsl.R.R. 

0 

5,348 

0 

5,030 

25,529 

“  Ill.  Central 

0 

11 

492 

317 

3,352 

Totals 

74,810 

110,075 

88,566 

93,020 

169,656 

Comparative  Table  showing  Export  trade  from  Chicago ,  TJ.  S.,  to 
Great  Britain  and  British  Provinces  in  British  and  American 
Vessels,  for  Year  ending  31  si  December,  185-7. 


Number  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of  cargoes. 

Remarks. 

American 

83 

26,522 

£197,911  5  6  Stg. 

Tonnage,  United  States 
measurement. 

British 

101 

24,103 

183,389  -  4^  “ 

Tonnage,  British  mea¬ 
surement. 

Comparative  Table ,  showing  the  Number  of  British  Vessels  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  Port  of  Chicago,  U.  S., 
from  and  for  Great  Britain  and  British  Provinces,  their  Tonnage,  Nature,  and  Total  Value  of  Cargoes  for  the 
Tears  1854,  1855,  185G,  1857. 
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MILWAUKEE. 


MILWAUKEE. 


Population,  in  1855,  32,000;  in  1851,  estimated  at  45,000  by 

the  report  of  its  Board  of  Trade. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  district  of  Milwaukee,  De- 

cember  21,  1856 — 

Steamers .... 

1,869  tons. 

Propellers 

105  “ 

Barks  .... 

.  1,215  “ 

Brigs  .... 

.  2,095  “ 

Schooners 

.  14,989  “ 

Total,  1856,  . 

.  21,497  “ 

Total,  1855,  . 

.  14,342  “ 

Arrivals  of  vessels  in  1856 

2,243 

Departures  “  “ 

.  2,477 

Aggregate  tonnage  of  arrivals  and  departures,  2,009,826  tons. 

Exports  from  Milwaukee  for  1856. 

Leading  articles. 

Wheat,  bushs. 

.  3,097,000 

Flour,  bbls. 

213,451 

Hides,  No. 

25,550 

Pelts,  “  . 

26,305 

Wool,  lbs. 

850,000 

Bricks,  No. 

560,000 

Pork,  bbls. 

12,000 

Staves,  No. 

800,000 

Total  value  of  exports  for  1854 

.  $7,709,571 

“  “  1855 

.  17,329,531 

“  “  1856 

.  20,274,300 

Imports  at  Milwaukee  for  1856.  Leading  articles. 

Lumber,  feet 

.  84,000,000 

Lath,  pieces 

.  18,382,000 

Shingles,  No. 

.  21,000,000 

Timber,  feet 

339,000 

Railroad  Iron,  tons  . 

19,486 

Coal,  “ 

20,000 

Salt,  bbls. 

94,277 

MILWAUKEE. 
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Salt,  sacks 

180,000 

Sugar,  hhds. 

9,012 

Sugar,  bbls. 

38,508 

Molasses,  bbls.  . 

18,243 

Coffee,  bags 

28,440 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

2,952,000 

Cheese,  “ 

1,314,000 

Total  value  of  imports  at  Milwaukee  for  the  years — 

1854  $11,124,000 

1855  18,649,832 

1856  21,914,748 

Value  of  manufactures  of  Milwaukee  for  the  years — 

1854  . $4,638,000 

1855  .  5,590,000 

1856  .  8,051,000 


CANADA— TORONTO. 


Toronto  is  the  largest  city  of  Canada  West,  and  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  United  States  by  its  position  on  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal,  and  on  the 
completion  of  that  work  it  would  be  the  great  point  of  shipment 
to  towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  The  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  best  Canadian  authorities,  at  the  close  of  1857,  at 
50,000. 


Its  exports  in  1856  were 
“  in  1851  “ 

Its  imports  in  1856  “ 

“  in  1851  “ 


.  $2,447,968 
125,611 
.  7,719,631 
.  5,644,856 


Value  of  assessed  property  in  1856,  $28,532,300. 


HAMILTON,  C.  W. 


Hamilton  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  a 
very  favorable  position  for  trade,  and  with  a  superior  harbor.  Its 
population  is  placed  at  29,000,  the  census  of  1850  giving  10,312. 


Its  exports  in  1856  were 
“  in  1851  “ 

Its  imports  in  1856  “ 

“  in  1851  “ 


$1,981,909 

1,211,553 

5,914,006 

4,099,111 
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KINGSTON,  C.  W. 


Kingston  is  the  largest  city  of  Canada  on  Lake  Ontario  east 
of  Toronto.  It  is  mainly  a  manufacturing  and  ship  building  city, 
with  a  population  of  13,000  at  the  close 'of  1837. 


Its  exports  in  1S56  were 
“  in  1857 

Its  imports  in  1856  were 
“  in  1857 


$5,389,538 

4,069,349 

2,540,328 

3,166,235 


COBOURG,  C.  W. 


Cobourg  is  nearly  opposite  Rochester,  with  a  superior  harbor, 
and  the  outlet  of  a  very  rich  agricultural  district.  Its  population 
is  about  7  000. 

In  1857  it  exported  7000  barrels  of  flour,  200,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  500  kegs  of  butter,  and  14,000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber. 
The  official  return  of  exports  and  imports  is  as  follows: — 


Exports  for  1856 
“  1857 

Imports  for  1856 
“  1857 


$434,503 

296,476 

323,352 

317,118 


Port  IIope,  near  Cobourg,  has  grown  up  rapidly,  having  now  a 
population  of  5000.  It  is  the  outlet  of  a  rich  country,  and  sent 
to  ports  in  New  York,  mainly,  80,397  bushels  of  wheat  in  1856, 
and  6477  barrels  of  flour.  The  official  statements  of  the  trade  of 
the  port  show  that  it  was  large  in  1856  and  1857. 


Exports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 
Imports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 


$225,654 

185,427 

263,749 

373,710 


Port  Whitby,  next  west  of  Hope,  towards  Toronto,  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  town  of  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Its  export  trade  is  large. 


Exports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 
Imports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 


.  $657,484 
.  325,763 

.  106,102 
.  69,428 
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Port  Credit,  near  Toronto,  is  another  town  exporting  largely, 
though  having  but  500  inhabitants. 


Exports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 
Imports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 


.  $405,110 
.  232,878 

9,932 
8,861 


Oakville,  near  Port  Credit,  has  a  population  of  2000,  and  a 
large  shipment  of  produce. 


Exports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 
Imports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 


$515,222 

149,548 

110,671 

56,672 


Daliiousie,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Welland  Canal,  has  a  popula* 
tion  of  about  800,  with  a  large  shipment  eastward. 


Exports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 
Imports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 


$495,379 

326,286 

420,019 

776,615 


Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  has  a  population  of  3000,  and  large 
imports. 


Imports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 
Exports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 


$699,157 

756,713 

119,196 

81,474 


Sarnia,  at  the  entrance  of  Labe  Huron,  has  a  population  of 


1200. 

Imports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 
Exports  in  1856 
“  in  1857 


$169,284 

219,465 

21,845 

24,029 


Collingwood,  on  Georgian  Bay,  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in 
1856  ;  it  has  now  2000  inhabitants. 


Imports  in  1856  ....  $28,238 

“  in  1857  ....  85,958 

Exports  in  1856  ....  70,951 

“  in  1857  ....  54,248 
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Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  has  a  large  trade  with  the  United 
States. 


Imports  in  1856 

.  $166,420 

“  in  1857  . 

.  583,669 

Exports  in  1856 

.  174,732 

“  in  1857  . 

.  201,221 

Chippewa,  also  on  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls,  with  a  popu- 

lation  of  1500,  has  a  large  trade. 

Imports  in  1856 

.  $251,535 

“  in  1857 

.  251,335 

Exports  in  1856 

.  252,951 

“  in  1857  . 

.  137,462 

Bayfield  and  Goderich  are  new 

ports  on  Lake  Huron,  the  first 

exporting  $300,000  in  1856,  and 

$125,000  in  1857  ;  and  the 

second  importing  $125,000  in  each 

year. 

London,  Dundas,  Paris,  and  others,  are  ports  of  entry,  situated 
at  interior  points,  yet  directly  connected  with  United  States  trade, 

and  conducting  a  large  business. 

Montreal  is  estimated  to  have 

75,000  inhabitants.  In  1856, 

232  vessels  arrived  from  sea,  with 
freight. 

a  tonnage  of  69,962  tons  of 

Imports  in  1856 

.  $16,144,696 

“  in  1857 

.  17,232,236 

Exports  in  1856 

.  3,825,564 

“  in  1857 

.  3,238,247 

Quebec  is  now^estimated  to  have  60,000  inhabitants.  Its  ship¬ 
ping  is  very  large,  and  its  export  trade  mainly  of  lumber. 

Imports  in  1856  . 

.  $3,869,895 

“  in  1857  . 

.  4,095,491 

Exports  in  1856  . 

.  9,094,447 

“  in  1857  . 

.  10,492,070 
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